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A Woman Candidate 


Marilla M. Ricker Seeks the Republican Nomination for 
Governor 


The most unique candidacy ever 
known in New Hampshire political 
life is that presented this year by 
Marilla M. Ricker of Dover, who an- 
nounces her purpose to run for the 
gubernatorial nomination on the Re- 
publican ticket, at the primary elec- 
tion to be held on the first Tuesday of 
September next, if no other person 
appears, on the part of the regular or 
stalwart. Republicans of the state to 
contest the nomination of Robert P. 
Bass of Peterboro, who is distinct- 
ively put forward as the candidate of 
the ‘‘progressive’’ or ‘‘reform’’ ele- 
ment of the party, otherwise known 
as ‘‘insurgents,’’ and characterized 
by her as ‘‘mercerized’’ Republicans. 

Mrs. Ricker, whose candidacy was 
tentatively announced some months 
ago, in point of fact, but who has in- 
dicated a readiness to stand aside if 
any representative of what is known 
as the regular or stalwart element of 
the Republican party enters the field 
to contest the nomination with Mr. 
Bass, is, herself, a thoroughgoing 
‘“stalwart’’ and has nothing in com- 
mon with the leading spirits of the 
present day ‘‘progressive’’ propa- 
ganda, and is determined that no rep- 
resentative of the latter shall carry 
off the party nomination without a 
contest. Moreover, she believes that 
the hour has struck when a woman 
ean properly appeal for support as 
candidate for governor in the state of 
New Hampshire. It is, therefore, 


her determined purpose, under the 
conditions stated, to file notice of her 
candidacy with the secretary of state, 
pay the required fee, and appeal to 
the voters for their support at the 
primaries. 

It is not merely as a stalwart Re- 
publican, however, that Mrs. Ricker 
proposes to run for the governorship. 
Her platform embraces two distinct 
principles, in no wise related to par- 
tisan issues as thus far presented, 
upon which she proposes to appeal for 
the support of fair-minded citizens 
of all parties. These are woman sup- 
frage and taxation of church prop- 
erty. Mrs. Ricker has been known 
for a generation as a leading advo- 
eate and exponent of the woman 
suffrage cause in this country. She 
was the first woman in New Hamp- 
shire if not in the country, to demand 
the right to vote, appearing at the 
polls in the ward of her residence in 
the city of Dover, forty years ago, 
and offering her ballot. Refused its 
acceptance by the election officers, she 
has paid her taxes under protest 
every year since. 

As regards the taxation of church 
property, she holds, as did George 
Washington, that ‘‘the government of 
the United States is not in any sense, 
founded on the Christian religion,’’ 
and wishes it distinctly understood 
that as governor, if she be elected to 
that office, she will advocate the taxa- 
tion of churches and other ecclesiasti- 
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eal property, precisely as all other 
property is taxed, and that no privi- 
leges or advantages shall be granted 
to Christianity or any other special 
religion; but that the Christian, the 
Jew, the Mohammedan, the Pagan— 
men and women of all religions and 
of no religion—shall stand upon a 
basis of absolute equality ; each bear- 
ing a fair share of the burdens of 
government and each enjoying 
equally with every other, its protec- 
tion and advantages. 

Mrs. Ricker’s views on the suffrage 
question have been forcibly presented 
to the readers of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, in contributions from her 
pen heretofore appearing in its pages, 
and are well understood by people 
generally, throughout the state and 
nation. Her position as regards he 
taxation of church property is in nat- 
ural conformity with her views as a 
‘*free thinker’’ in religious matters. 
Early in life she revolted at the hard 
and hopeless tends of the prevailing 
Calvinistie theology, and ultimately 
became a disciple of Thomts Paine 
and an admiring co-worker with Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, in his free-thought 
propaganda. In this line she has 
written much for the Truth Seeker, 
and other publications of its class, one 
of her latest published productions be- 
ing an article on ‘‘John Calvin,’’ 
ealled out by that on ‘‘Geneva and 
John Calvin’? by John Calvin 
Thorne in the GRANITE MONTHLY for 
July, 1909, which appeared in the 
Truth Seeker of May 14, last, and in 
which she exeoriates Calvin and Cal- 
vinism, and the crowning atrocity of 
his active religious career in the mar- 
tyrdom of Michael Servetus, in the 
most seathing terms which her re- 
markable vocabulary affords. 

Born in New Durham, N. H., 
Mareh 18, 1840, Marilla Marks, 
daughter of Jonathan B. and Hannah 
D. (Stevens) Young, is now just 
seventy years of age, but retains the 
streneth, vigor and enthusiasm of 
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youth, and her devotion to the prin- 
ciples she has espoused, is as deter- 
mined and unyielding as ever. Grad- 
uating from Colby Academy, New 
London, in 1861, she taught school for 
a time, and in 1863 married John 
Ricker of Madbury, who was exten- 
sively engaged in real estate business 
at Dover, where they made their home. 
In 1868 her husband died, leaving her 
in independent circumstances and able 
to take up such pursuit as inclina- 
tion might suggest. In 1872 she went 
abroad, spending some years in Ger- 
many, where she thoroughly mastered 
the language of that country. Re- 
turning home she took up the study of 
law in Washington, with Albert G. 
Riddle and Arthur B. Williams, and 
in 1882 was admitted to the District 
of Columbia bar, taking the examina- 
tion with eighteen young men, all of 
whom she outranked. From that 
date, for many years, she practiced 
her profession at the national capital, 
soon becoming known as the ‘‘pris- 
oner’s friend’’ because of her custom 
of visiting the prisons and jails for 
the purpose of aiding poor and friend- 
less prisoners. She was associate 
counsel with Colonel Ingersoll in the 
famous ‘‘Star Route’’ trials, and was 
pronounced by him ‘‘the most sensible 
woman he ever knew.’’ She was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner 
and Examiner in Chancery by the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 
in 1884, and was admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1891, having been admitted 
to the New Hampshire bar the pre- 
vious year—the first woman enjoying 
that distinetion—her petition, in fact, 
opening the way to woman in the 
field of legal practice in the Granite 
State, although there seems little in- 
clination thus far on the part of the 
sex to follow therein. 

Politically Mrs. Ricker is, as has 
been stated, a stalwart Republican. 
She imbibed strong anti-slavery ideas 
from the New York Tribune in child- 
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hood and since the Republican party 
was formed she has been with it and 
of it, advocating its principles often 
on the stump, although not permitted 
to support them with her ballot at the 
polls. She insists, nevertheless, that 
we can have no true Republican or 
genuine Democratic government, until 
woman is accorded the same rights 
and privileges under the law that 
man enjoys. That is to say her zeal 
in the cause of freedom has not been 
sated in the emancipation and en- 
franchisement of the black man, and 
will not be so long as white woman 
and all women, remain without voice 
or vote in the government under 
which they live. 

If nominated for governor Mrs. 
Ricker will appeal for support to all 
friends of political and religious lib- 
erty and equality, in the state, of 
whatever name or party, regardless 
of their views on the tariff, the fortifi- 
cation of the Panama canal, the size 
of the navy, the ultimate disposition 


of the Philippines or the proper 
status of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
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road as a factor in our material or 
governmental economy. Justice and 
equality for all men and women in 
New Hampshire will be her rallying 
ery, and if elected her best endeavors 
will be directed to the furtherance of 
such legislation, and the promotion 
of such constitutional reform as shall 
insure the same. 

It is contended in some quarters 
that she cannot constitutionally be a 
candidate, not being herself an elec- 
tor, and that if she attempts to 
qualify under the law, her attempt 
will be ignored. It remains to be 
seen, when her application for a place 
on the ballot is filed, and the legal 
fee tendered, what the outcome will 
be; but it may be well enough to re- 
eall the fact that the only constitu- 
tional requirements are that a candi- 
date for governor, in order to eligibil- 
ity, shall have been ‘‘an inhabitant 
of this state for seven years next pre- 
eeding’’ the election, and ‘‘of the age 
of thirty years,’’ both of which 
requirements she fully meets with a 
goodly margin over. 


Inis Light—Her Voice 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


On life’s ocean sailing, 
Laughing or bewailing, 
Onward, within the ship of life we sweep; 
Deeply we are thinking 
Of the time when sinking 
We solve the problem of the unknown deep. 


Yes, we think and ponder 
What may be down yonder, 
Down on the bottom of life’s tossing sea: 
Will there come a dawning 
Of an endless morning 
When in death’s deeps we sink and cease to be? 


We see no light. glisten, 
Lone and sad we listen 
For that Sweet Voice with that Bright Light to cheer; 
Bravely we are hoping, 
’Midst our grief and groping, 
That Morn wiil soon dispell the Darkness drear! 





Necropolis 


By L. J. H. Frost 


Thou city of the dead! within thy streets, 

And on thine ivied walls, Death ever keeps 

A tireless vigil; watching with keen look 

Each pale, still comer, as within his book 

He writes their epitaph. A mournful train, 

Oh, city! bearing one whom Death has slain, 

Oft comes within thy gates,— some young and fair, 
With folded hands and pale flowers ’mid dark hair; 
Some old and gray, whose faded, wrinkled cheeks 
And eareworn brows the contest oft bespeaks 

Of their life’s battle; yet unwilling they 

To lay their armor down at close of day, 

And eall the struggle past, the conflict done. 

Blest they, if they can say,—‘‘ The victory’s won.”’ 


Thou city of the dead! within thine halls 

Death holds his ceaseless banquet; and loud ealls 
The canker-worm to feast upon fair forms 

Whose hearts are still; no crimson life-blood warms 
Their frozen breasts, nor raise they now their hands 
To wipe away the clinging mould that stands 

Upon their once fair features. Those cold forms 
Heed not the damp, or darkness, or the worms; 
Nor shrink from Death’s most close embrace; nor start 
To feel the frozen life-blood on the heart 

Press heavy down. Those forms are lifeless clay; 
The better part — the soul — hath passed away. 


Thou city of the dead! Peace to thy shades! 
Up to that land where glory never fades, 


Thou leadest us. Our pathway lies through thee 
Unto eternal day. Our souls all free 


From hindering clay that they have cast aside 
Within thy halls, shall flee, and hence abide 
With the Eternal. But oh, city! keep 

Thou safe the sacred forms we leave asleep 
Within thy mansions, till a voice shall say: 
‘*Give up thy dead,’’ upon the judgment day. 
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Congregational Unitarian Society of 
Andover 


A. Parish Sketch 


(Delivered by Mr. Clarence E. Carr at the dedication of the Cruft Memorial Church, Andover, N. H., 
June 2, 1910.) 


The topic assigned to me on the 
program seems to be somewhat of a 
misnomer. Nothing so dignified as 
an historical address was considered 
when I was invited to devote from 
five to ten minutes to the annals of 
“The Congregational Unitarian 
Church’’ of Andover. The expan- 
sion of that theme must be left to a 
later time. Here only can be given a 
brief outline of those events which 
seem best suited as a basis for the ex- 
ercises today. As I am relying largely 
on my memory for the facts stated 
some inaccuracies may be expected. 

Desiring more liberal thought than 
they had been getting from the pul- 
pit, the people of this village in the 
summer of 1879 applied to the Uni- 
versalists for preachers. Twice min- 
isters from that denomination were 
sent us, but as the field did not look 
promising their work was not con- 
tinued. 

In some way, at that time—I do 
not know how—Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, having in charge the Uni- 
tarian parish at Concord, became in- 
terested. He was later the New Eng- 
land field agent of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, and always had 
the missionary spirit. He took up 
the work here, and never let go. He 
was the originator of the idea of a 
New Hampshire Unitarian Educa- 
tional Society, under whose manage- 
ment in Proctor Academy. He was 
one of its incorporators, and a pro- 
moter of our chureh. Both move- 
ments are largely due to his early 
work and help. He had faith in the 
opportunity ; and here we are. 


FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


The formal organization of this so- 
ciety took place in September, 1879. 
The articles of association followed 
closely those of the Detroit, Mich., 
ehureh, of which Mr. Stebbins had 
been the pastor. It declared, ‘‘The 
object of this society shall be united 
effort in the study and practice of 
Christianity.’’ It erected a volun- 
tary corporation and made all per- 
sons members who signed its by-laws 
or subscribed a given amount. to the 
support of preaching. These articles 
have been unchanged since its forma- 
tion, except as to membership, so that 


The beautiful new stone church at Andover, a gift to the Unitarian Society of that 
town from Miss Harriet O. Cruft of Boston, was formally dedicated on Thursday, June 2, 
1910, at 1 o’clock p. m., on which occasion Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, gave the sermon, and prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D. D., several other clergymen participating. The keys were delivered by Gen. George 


T. Cruft of Boston, in behalf of the donor, to the Board of Trustees. Hon. Clarence E. 
Carr, clerk of the society, gave the historical address, or outline of the life of the society, 
herewith presented. 

The story is scarcely complete without the following record of the action of the society 
taken at an informal meeting on the day of the first service in the church, following the ded- 
ication, on Sunday, June 5, at 11.30 a.m. Under theinjunction of the donor her name had 
not been made public; but, in accordance with the earnest desire of the society, with her 
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now, ‘“‘A person eighteen years of 
age and upwards may unite with this 
Society by signing its articles of or- 
ganization, and all members are en- 
titled to equal privileges.’’ This 
leaves the matter so that any one can 
become a member in the way indi- 
cated. 

Little effort was made to get the 
people to sign the articles prior to the 
adoption of the later rule. There 
are, however, on it the names of the 
original promoters of the cause, 
those living and dead, who have been 
its steadfast supporters for thirty 
years. 

After the change in the by-laws the 
largest number of names obtained was 
added to the list through the influence 
of Mr. Clark, and many more have 
been added through the efforts 
of Mr. Ives. People signing this 
have not always understood the age 
limit, and we have the names of some 
people placed upon our list before 
they were eighteen, but so far I can- 
not discover it has not been to their 
disadvantage or that of the church. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES 


The Ladies’ Industrial Society has 
been our constant and consistent 
force that has worked for and with 
the church since its organization. 

It has almost invariably furnished 
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a monthly social evening and sup- 
per, has given entertainments, held 
fairs and festivals, maintained a bank 
account, been our largest. subscriber 
to the minister’s salary, met deficits in 
church expenses, and in all the ups 
and downs of church life has never 
failed in its popularity and useful- 
ness. It has even more than per- 
formed the:functions of a Woman’s 
Alliance though of late years we have 
had a working branch of that. 

Our Sunday School has been a most. 
potent factor in maintaining and re- 
eruiting our church and to my mind 
is the one thing above all others that 
has given us our greatest strength. 
The Y. P. R. U. has likewise done ser- 
viceable work. 

The singing has always been done 
by members of our own church or by 
our village people, mainly without 
compensation, and the faithfulness of 
those who have contributed to its suc- 
cess is well known to us all. 


MINISTERS 


We have had seven settled minis- 
ters: Calvin Stebbins, Crawford 
Nightengale, Thomas Thompson, W. 
C. Buckston, Lyman Clark, Angelo 
Hall and Henry G. Ives. Of these, 
only two—W. G. Buckston and Henry 
G. Ives—have been here ordained. 

Rey. Calvin Stebbins was our first 


permission at last, action was taken at this time, and the following preamble and resolu- 
tion offered and unanimously adopted by rising vote: 


‘‘There has been given to the Congregational Unitarian Society of Andover by Miss 
Harriet Otis Cruft of Boston, Massachusetts, for its use and that of Proctor Academy, a 


stone church, as lovely and beautiful as the heart of the giver. 


It has been dedicated to 


the worship of God and its object declared to be his service and to lighten the paths and 


labors of men. 
are here to assemble. 


This is in accordance with her views, that of her fathers and those who 


‘* We recognize this gift as the contribution of a good and earnest woman to the wel- 
fare of the community, and the cause of education, religion and civic righteousness. 

‘‘It is resolved, therefore, that this society here met and in church assembled for its 
first divine service, extend to her its thanks and love, and expresses to her for her precious 
gift, complete in all its parts and appointments, a deep appreciation of it and the motive 


of helpfulness which prompted it. 


‘* Subject to her approval, we have named it the Cruft Memorial Church; and will use 


it well and guard it well. 


‘‘It is our desire also to express our gratitude to and appreciation of the work of her 
nephew, Gen. George T. Cruft, whose care, interest and foresight have executed her will 


in its erection. 


‘It isordered that these sentiments be spread upon the parish records and their adop- 
ion certi fied to the donor and General Cruft.’’ 
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settled minister. For a part of his 
pastorate of two years Mr. Stebbins 
preached three new sermons about 
every Sunday, and sought more work. 
The effect upon our little community 
of the powerful intellect and per- 
sonality of this man, later described 
by Senator Hoar as one of the fore- 
most pulpit orators of America, and 
certainly one of her devoted histor- 
ical students, is here today. The tale 
of the boys and girls and men and 
women who learned from him the Uni- 
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His successor: was the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson, who was our pastor for 
about seven years. He was a faith- 
ful and earnest man who devoted him- 
self to the material and spiritual needs 
of the community. 

Then came Rev. Lyman Clark in 
1890. He remained with us ten years, 
and no man ever worked harder in 
the community for church and school 
and state than he. He never swerved 
from what seemed to him to be his 
duty, and never failed to go straight 











Cruft Mzmorial Church, Andover, on Day of Dedication 


tarian way, who drew their inspira- 
tion from his teaching and have 
marked their progress from his day 
is another story. He remained until 
September, 1881, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Crawford Nightengale. 

Mr. Nightengale was a most kindly, 
delightful man, who might be sum- 
med up in a word as a ministerial 
joke. He had two passions, joking 
and raising flowers. He was equally 
devoted to them and was an artist in 
both fields. I have even seen him jok- 
ing with the flowers. He is sweetly 
joking still, and with flowers still. 
Without them he would not be happy. 
All his work here we know was for the 
uplift of humanity, as we believe his 
work now is for a happier Kingdom 
elsewhere. 





to his mark. He worked for the town 
schools, tried to improve the high- 
ways, set out trees, and inveighed un- 
ceasingly against. intemperance and 
political corruption. He never failed 
to call a spade a spade, and some 
people thought that if his cloth had 
permitted he might have dubbed a 
real black one a ‘‘blamed old shovel.’’ 
His beautiful family grew up with us, 
working with him, and none have a 
heartier welcome today than they. 
Mr. Clark did much for the mental, 
moral, material and political welfare 
of this country, and worked till he 
saw the affairs of Proctor Academy 
put on a business basis. 

Rev. Angelo Hall came to us in the 
fall of 1900, and remained about two 
years. No lovelier spirit or sweeter 
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soul ever gave itself to a people .or 
left a more benign influence. 

Rev. Henry G. Ives was called in 
October, 1904, and with his strenu- 
osity is with us still. A summary of 
his untiring labor in the physical 
changes in school and parish since his 
advent must be postponed to a later 
date. 


POLICY, MEMBERS AND HABITATION 


For many years the church has 
maintained itself without aid from 
our central body and never raised its 
money so easily nor has it been so 
strong as since pursuing this policy of 
having only what it. could pay for. 

The church that attends public wor- 
ship consistently, does its own think- 
ing, and voting, and pays its own 
bills, is on God’s highway, a foree for 
civic righteousness and a prop to the 
state. Too little attention is given to 
this factor in our commonwealth. 

We have always had a small but 
consistent number of church attend- 
ants, the one thing above all others es- 
sential to the welfare of a religious 
body. 

It is with gratification that I read 
my father’s name as the first signer 
to our articles of association. He was 
no more loyal than many others, but 
like most. of his associates, could al- 
ways be counted on to be in his seat, 
to help when there was work to do, 
to pay his subscription, and to con- 
tribute to any good cause or need that 
arose. 

I have in mind another, our oldest 
member, who since the church was 
organized has never failed to face her 
minister unless sickness prevented, or 
faltered in her work or her loyalty, 
but who, notwithstanding her eighty- 
five years, is actively and consistently 
doing the same thing today. 

The Congregational Unitarian So- 
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ciety has thus far had only two physi- 
eal habitations, the old Academy 
Hall, where we began our services 
even before our organization, and 
Proctor Hall which for more than 
twenty-five years, rent free, and care 
free most of the time, has been our 
home. 

Into the new church, as sweet and 
beautiful as the spirit which prompted 
its gift, we come today. We have left 
the old hall and may not go back 
again. Still we love it. How much 
it stands for, how long and well it has 
sheltered our family, and how it has 
rung with words clear and brave and 
true for human righteousness. In 
it have spoken to us many of the good 
men and some of the great men of 
our time; from it we have drawn our 
inspiration ; out of it we have buried 
our dead, and thereby made sacred 
its walls. 

We are met today in the name of 
those good men and women, living 
and dead, to dedicate this church. Is 
it not rather for us, who know some- 
thing of their work and their sacri- 
fice and have seen its partial fruition, 
to be ourselves here dedicated to their 
unfinished tasks, and consecrated 
anew to those fundamental principles 
of human love which were old when 
Moses wrote, which Jesus reaffirmed 
as the sum of human wisdom, and 
which are the light and life of the 
world. Should we not here highly re- 
solve that within these portals frater- 
nity shall reign and unkind thoughts 
be forbidden to enter, and that we will 
light in our own and other human 
hearts that flame of religious and pat- 
riotie devotion ‘‘that will burn till the 
stars go out.’’ Let us fervently hope 
that the benign influences which will 
flow from the spirit of this church 
will lighten the paths and labors of 
men. 








The Old Reade House in Dover 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


A few years prior to the opening of 
the Revolutionary War, Michael! 
Reade settled in Dover. He was born 
in Kilkenna, Ireland, in 1741. In 1778 
he married Deborah Horn, who was 
born in 1755. Doctor Belknap per- 
formed the ceremony. Sometime be- 
fore 1780, Reade built the great house 
which is still associated with his name. 
He possessed ability and enterprise, 
and soon became prominent and in- 
fluential. 

The latter half of his life was 
passed in stirring times, but nothing 
is known beyond the facts stated in 
this sketch. All else is vague and 
scanty. It has been said that. in his 
prime there were only two other 
prominent Irishmen in Dover—Philip 
Harty and Edward Sise. In her 
‘* Autobigraphy of a Landlady of the 
Old School,’’ Mrs. Wyatt writes that 
about 1800 ‘‘Michael Reade of the 
Landing was one of the principal 
merchants of Dover—a grave, sober 
man, and a constant attendant at 
ehurch.’’ There is a family tradition 
to the effect that he was a resolute 
man, who said little, and whose face 
never changed. 

Little is known about the building 
of the house. He wanted to be near 
the scene of his business operations, 
and at a commanding point. At that 
time a ridge of gray rock rose raggedly 
from Lafayette Square, and run- 
ning northerly lost itself in the high 
land of Franklin Square. One side of 
the eminence was level with the upper 
part of Main Street, and the other fell 
off in a long irregular sweep over 
what is now Portland Street, and so 
on to the river. Around the base 
stood tangled low-growing trees, and 
other wild growths of various kinds. 
A little south of the Colonel Evans 





house, at considerable elevation and 
fronting Main Street, he selected a 
lot. 

The good and skillful ledgemen who 
delved into the hard rock for a cellar, 
and the husky carpenters who fash- 
ioned the interior, did their work 
well—but their names have been lost. 
The scattered buildings that soon 
after sprang up in the immediate 
vicinity yielded finally to factory 














Old Reade House 
Front View 


wants or ravages of the time, but the 
big house on its rocky perch, solidly 
indifferent to blandishment. or attack, 
still maintains an unvarying apathy 
and apparent disregard to all its sur- 
roundings. It saw the very begin- 
ning of things on the Landing; the 
little streams of people trickling in, 
mingling with the still more ancient 
dwellers; watched the up growth of 
stores and warehouses, looked at the 
creat awkward wains filled with the 
riches of the North, the crowded 
wharves, the river crafts, and heard 
the shouts of seamen and the ring of 
axe and anvil. Upon completion, and 
for many years afterward, the ascent 
to the front door was much as usual, 
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because Main Street, until 1830, or 
thereabouts had a decidedly sharper 
pitch than now. Then the selectmen 
lowered the grade by blasting, so that 
afterward the house stood as it were 
on ahill. How it looked in its prime, 
and how it compared with the better 
class of houses in town, no one can 
speak except by conjecture; nor can 
any one divine the local events of 
which it was a witness. Even the 
passages of its later history can not 
be fully narrated. That history in 
minute detail would tell us pretty 
much all we want to know of what. 
Dover people were doing immediately 
after the War of Independence, and 
what sort of folk built up the trading 
and shipping interest in this locality. 

For a number of years following 
1812, there were only five dwelling 
houses in town inventoried higher 
than the Reade house. The house 
antedates all lasting prosperity in 
Dover. It possesses two personalities 
—the commercial and the common- 
place—one of the eighteenth century 
and the other of the twentieth. The 
one is full of imaginings, the other 
fronts the great mills and the Dover 
of today. Time has touched it lightly. 
It is in parallogram form—two 
storied. The roof is simple, with no 
dormers or valleys. This makes the 
really large house look larger. The 
old chimney has been removed. The 
hall has wholly escaped change, and 
is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The paneling is still worthy of 
inspeetion, and the railing to the 
stairs attracts attention. The inside 
apportionment of space, and all oth- 
er provisions for comfort, show in- 
telligent planning and liberal ex- 
pense. Within it was finished in a 
style similar to that adopted in the 
better class of houses of that period. 
One feature stands out plain. Every- 
thing about the building discloses the 
main viewpoint of the ancient owner; 
adaptability and durability. For 
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many years it played a part in Dover 
history. 

And whatever may be thought of 
the wisdom of the sturdy inlanders 
who put their money into gondolas, 
packets, and sea-going schooners, this 
staunch structure shows that they, at 
least, contrived to get houses built so 
that they should last. Whereas the 
houses which sanguine builders, in 
their own phrase, now ‘‘run up’’ with 
green timber, frail roofs, tremulous 
floors, and walls of portentous thin- 
ness, built to sell, to let, and to mort- 
gage, must before many years become 
anything but satisfactory dwellings or 
city ornaments. 

Reade became largely interested 
in the lumber trade, which at. that 
time was extensive and prosperous on 
the Landing. His office was in the 
second story of a close-at-hand build- 
ing. In the story below, Stephen 
Jenness, J. G. Downs and John Tap- 
ley, in order named, sold dry and 


West India goods. It has been turned 
around and moved back, and is now 
used in part. for a blacksmith shop. 
In the early years of the last century, 


the ship carpenters, riggers, sail- 
makers, skippers, sailors, accountants 
and supereargoes were better dressed 
in their leisure hours than other em- 
ployes in town. They walked dif- 
ferently, looked differently, talked 
differently. There was no confound- 
ing the two classes. In contrast to 
the shop-keepers of Central Street 
and Tuttle Square, the merchants, 
agents, and skippers of the Landing 
also appeared to advantage. The 
former took years to become estab- 
lished. He avoided showy expense; 
was prudent and abstemious; never 
got unguardedly into debt, and shud- 
dered at thought of endorsing an- 
other man’s note. But his position 
was full of unavoidable humiliations, 
and many times he asked himself 
whether forehandedness was worth 
winning at such cost. The other was 
bold and daring, and took chances 
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with his associates. He was hospit- 
able and convival. Such a man was 
the immigrant Reade. This stout- 
hearted Landingite died in 1812, leav- 
ing a competent little fortune. His 
widow survived him twenty-seven 
years. 

Seven children were born in this 
house to the couple. The first, Mich- 
ael, Jr., died in 1864, at. the age of 
eighty-six. It was improbable that. 
the forceful founder should have a 
son steeped in tranquility and dream 
dreamy repose, yet nothing occurs 
more frequently, than the improbable. 
During a long life Michael, Jr., faced 
problems alone—philosophically and 
gracefully. He never actively en- 
gaged in business, though esteemed 
a good judge of investments. Much 
of his time was spent in reading; he 
went to church regularly; was law- 
abiding, companionable, and unob- 
trusive. At infrequent intervals a 
spark of inherited fire flashed out, but 
in the main he was calm and slow to 
take offence. At length, the incom- 
ing railroads revolutionized trade. 
There was no hope for the Landing, 
no future. Its schooners became 
hulks. Its axes, saws, chains and an- 
chors rusted into silence. Its busi- 
ness men found employment else- 
where and its streets and lanes became 
too large for the population. Then 
the old recluse fetched up in the office 
of his long-time friend, William Hale. 
There he met George Piper, town clerk 
and United States deputy collector 
and inspector, Asa A. Tufts, postmas- 
ter, Charles Young, register of deeds, 
Thomas E. Sawyer, boarding at Col- 
onel Evans’ house near by, and others, 
all familiar with the early traditions 
of Dover. To this seat of local in- 
terest came Quint. listening, querying, 
and jotting down the strangely par- 
allel memories of the men, to whom 
Dover was truly a haunted town. 
The youngster had a natural affinity 
for human nature, especially Dover 
nature, and in this delightful retreat, 
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overhanging the lower river and 
nearly opposite Nutter Block, the 
future historian gathered much of the 
local lore which sparkles in his pages. 
In his boyhood, Michael, Jr., listened 
to the preaching of Doctor Belknap; 
witnessed the hanging of Elisha 
Thomas; and attended the sessions of 
the General Court, which in 1788 sat 
here in the building now used as a 
garage on Tuttle Square. He could 
remember when Dover Landing was a 
common, covered in part with pine 
trees; when the great house of Colonel 
Waldron, now on Second Street, oceu- 
pied Franklin Square in solitary 
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grandeur, and the family possessions 
embraced all the territory in that part 
of the town; when the Coffins owned 
what the Walrons did not about Co- 
ehecho Falls. The great struggle of 
the Landing for supremacy over the 
rest of the town was played before his 
eyes. He watched the cotton factory 
go up at the fourth falls; a blast from 
the mill site across the lower river 
sent a heavy stone crashing through 
his roof; he saw Agent John Williams 
go, and Agent James F. Curtis come, 
and he was on familiar terms with 
Capt. Moses Paul. He took part in the 
welcome to Lafayette in 1825, and 
joined in the procession accompany- 
ing the eulogist, Caleb Cushing, in 
1834. He was one of the sidewalk 
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committee which watched Moses Paul, 
John P. Hale, John 8S. Durell, 
Thomas W. Kittredge, James Davis, 
and Samuel H. Henderson build the 
town hall. The wars of 1812 and 1846 
afforded matter for ordinary com- 
ment in his day. He was fond of re- 
lating the changes which he had wit- 
nessed, as well as the incidents of the 
older time with which his mind was 
stored. He was daily seen upon the 
street and at the railroad station, 
until within a few years of his death. 
Everybody knew him as the ‘‘oldest 
inhabitant,’’ and his memory was of- 
ten appealed to by those seeking to 
verify stories of the past. 

The second child, Polly, taught a 
private school for many years. A 
venerable lady says: ‘‘I remember 
Aunt Polly very well and attended 
her school. She occupied the front 
room of her father’s office. Clumsy 
benches stood around the walls, the 
eenter being open. She had another 
room in which was a bed. In this re- 
treat she put the small children when 
they became sleepy—for they were of 
all ages and some were very young. 
They learned to write in home-made 
ecopy-books and used quill pens. 
Alonzo H. Quint attended this school 
in his tender years, and so long as 
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Aunt Polly lived called on her every 
time he came to Dover. In my child- 
hood the Reade lot extended to the 
Robert Perkins lot on the corner of 
Main and School Streets.’’ The 
erudite Doctor of Divinity often re- 
marked to the writer: ‘‘Schoolma’am 
Polly Reade was a wonder—enthu- 
siasti¢c and intuitive. Her memory 
was keen, her imagination lively, her 
perception acute. She had ingenuity, 
tact, and perseverance—a noble trin- 
ity in woman’s industrial offices.’’ 
She was born December 14, 1780, and 
died, unmarried, January 24, 1846. 
William, born April 14, 1783, was 
drowned at sea December 6, 1808. 
Naney, born July 31, 1785, died 
August 6, 1862. She married Wil- 
ham Perkins May 6, 1817, Rev. 
Joseph W. Clary officiating. Sally, 
March 8, 1788—October 17, 1853, 
never married. Betsey, born Novem- 
ber 23, 1790, died July 4, 1794. Lydia, 
July 14, 1793—December 15, 1859, 
was married to John Tapley of Dan- 
vers, Mass., May 12, 1817, and their 
descendants today occupy positions of 
trust and responsibility in Dover. 
The house is now owned and oceupied 
by the heirs of Thomas Hughes, and 
despite its modern furnishings is well 
worth a visit. 


Verses 


By Moses Gage Shirley 


YOUTH 


Who plants the seeds of virtue and of truth 
In the heart’s garden has eternal youth. 


KNOWLEDGE 


He who of knowledge would increase his store 
Must gather grain from every threshing floor. 


A PEACEFUL LIFE 


A ealm and peaceful life is best, 
Who lives it shall find heavenly rest. 





Reprisal Chapter, D. A. R., of Newport 


By Mary E. McCrillis 


It was with a view to perpetuate 
the memory and spirit of the men and 
women who achieved American Inde- 
pendence, that ‘‘The Reprisal Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution’’ was organized in Newport, 
November 7, 1896. Mrs. Lucy N. 
Bradley was largely instrumental in 
forming the chapter, giving to the 
work, of her time, thought and money. 
She has always. been loyal to the high- 
est ideals for which the great society, 
of which this chapter is but a small 
fraction, stands, and is deeply inter- 
ested in its success. 

The first meeting was held and the 
chapter organized at the home of Mrs. 
Grace L. Lovell, with the following 
members: Mrs. Lucy N. Bradley, 
Mrs. Louisa F. Richards, Mrs. Maria 
McCann, Mrs. Frances M. Dana, Mrs. 
Ellen E. Kimball, Mrs. Marcia N. 
Spofford, Mrs. Ella W. Barton, Mrs. 
Georgia B. Chase, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Richards, Mrs. Laura R. Hall, Mrs. 
Effie B. Nourse, Mrs. Maude I. Lewis, 
Mrs. Alice B. Woodbury, Mrs. Grace 
L. Lovell, Mrs. Mary E. MeCrillis, 
Miss M. E. Partridge, Miss Marion 
Kimball, Miss Ellen H. Rogers, Miss 
Ella M. Wilmarth, Miss Marcia J. 
Edes, Miss Ella Robinson, and with 
Mrs. Bradley as regent. 

Naturally the naming of the chap- 
ter was one of the first matters to be 
considered. Not finding in the his- 
tory of Newport any name or event 
especially distinguished or notable, 
it was thought best to adopt a name 
of national interest, and an event con- 
nected with the history of our flag is 
hereby commemorated in the naming 
of our chapter ‘‘The Reprisal,’’ for 
the first American cruiser to carry the 
stars and stripes into foreign waters 
after the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence. Among its passengers, on its 
initial voyage, was Benjamin Frank- 
lin who had been appointed commis- 
sioner to the French Court. After 


landing its distinguished passenger 
The Reprisal captured several prizes 
which were sold and the proceeds 
used to purchase other vessels, mak- 





Mrs. Lucy N. Bradley 
First Regent 


ing what in those days was a formid- 
able fleet. Had The Reprisal been 
captured, this misfortune might have 
cost the colonies their independence 
as although Franklin had already se- 
cured the friendship and sympathy 
of France, this visit. compelled the de- 
sired alliance. In her brief career 
The Reprisal captured twenty vessels 
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but in 1778 foundered off the Banks 
of Newfoundland. 

The chapter now numbers thirty- 
four including six non-resident mem- 
bers. 

Since its formation death has en- 





Melvina Chapin Rowell 
Real Daughter 


tered six times and taken from its 
ranks Louisa H. Richards, Maria H. 
McCann, Melvina Chapin Rowell (a 
real daughter), Ann R. Chase, Ellen 
E. Kimball and Marian Kimball, all 
of whom we hold in loving remem- 
brance. 

The regents have been: Lucy N. 
Bradley, 1896-1900; Maria M. Me- 
Cann, 1900-1901; Mary A. Bost- 
wick, 1901-1902; Eliza Y. Rowell, 
1902-1903; Georgiana C. Wilcox, 
1903-1907; Anne Parmelee, 1907- 
1909. 

The present officers are: Regent, 
Maude I. Lewis; vice-regent, Mary A. 
Bostwick; secretary, Georgia B. 
Chase; registrar, Ellen H. Rogers; 
treasurer, Ella W. Barton; historian, 
Mary E. McCrillis; executive commit- 
tte, Edith R. Brennan, Lucy N. Brad- 
ley, Jenny L. Olmstead, Ella M. Wil- 
marth, Kate M. Chase; music commit- 
tee, Emily R. Brown, Mary E. Me- 
Crillis, Effie B. Nourse. 

The meetings of the chapter have 
always been held at the homes of the 
members, a part of the time being de- 
voted to a literary program, largely 
confined to historical subjects, fol- 
lowed by a social hour and are seasons 
of much interest and enjoyment. 
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The meetings have had an occasional 
inspiration from some outside talent, 
including Captain Hobson, Marion 
Howard Brazier, organizer and first 
regent of Bunker Hill Chapter, and 
Mrs. Fessenden of Boston. Many de- 
lightful soeial gatherings have been 
held in connection with the chapter, 
which holds among its treasures a 
beautiful silk flag, the gift of Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Richards, which graces and 
inspires many occasions. 

Reprisal Chapter has responded 
generously when calls have been made’ 
upon its treasury, wishing to do its 
part as a small fraction of a great 
whole. Fifty dollars was raised and 
sent to Captain Stowell for the use of 
Company M in the Spanish War; ten 
dollars toward a stand of colors for 
the battleship New Hampshire; fif- 





Mrs. Maude I. Lewis 
Regent 


teen dollars for comfort bags for the 
sailors of the battleship New Hamp- 
shire; fifty dollars to the Southern 
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Educational Association; a small 
amount for the Mary Washington 
Memorial window in St. George’s 





Mrs. Mary A. Bostwick 
Vice-Regent 


Episcopal Church, Fredericksburg, 
Va.; ten dollars expended for a 
picture placed in the. High School 
Building; (a framed fac simile of the 
Declaration of Independence was pre- 
sented to the ninth grade); ten dol- 
lars contributed towards a tablet to 
be placed upon a school house erected 
in memory of Paul Jones; ten dollars 
to the New Hampshire Memorial Hos- 
pital at Concord in memory of Mrs. 
Ann Chase; forty-five dollars towards 
the Continental Hall; five dollars to 
the Lincoln Association toward the 
fund for the preservation of the birth- 
place of Lincoln. 

Locally much good work has been 
done by the chapter. Early in its his- 
tory the graves of all the Revolution- 
ary soldiers buried in town were lo- 
eated, thirty-eight were found and the 
stones over these graves are kept in a 
proper state of preservation. The 
public for many years have enjoyed 
the benefits of Wilmarth Park, the 
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initial steps to preserve which were 
taken by the chapter. 

Realizing that the Maple Street 
Cemetery presents a neglected appear- 
ance, in December last it was voted 
to devote all revenues from that date 
toward beautifying the spot; to this 
end various devices have been resorted 
to, and no doubt in time this pur- 
pose will be accomplished. 

Thus, while aiming to perpetuate 
the memory and spirit of the men and 
women who achieved American In- 
dependence, Reprisal Chapter is striv- 
ing in some small degree to in- 
spire and benefit the community in 
which it exists. 





Mrs. Georgia B. Chase 
Secretary 


Dreams 
By A. H. McCrillis 


A dream in sleep and dreams awake, 

For what I dreamed when steeped in sleep 
Gave theme for other pleasant dreams 

And many happy thoughts to keep. 
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In sleep I dreamed of the dear old home 
Where parents reared their children, ail. 
It was to us a sacred place— 
‘‘That home of sweet affection’s eall.’’ 


Though small and humble it had been 
And now in ashes low it lies; 

There Phenix-like a mansion fair 
From ashes grey in dream did rise. 


In dream it was the same old home 
Though it was stately in design 

And seemed a master workman’s thought 
And beautiful in every line. 


We did not wonder at the ways 

The strange mysterious dream-thread wound 
O’er shaven lawns of velvet green 

"Mong various trees and shrubs around. 


The odor of my mother’s flowers, 
None which to me can e’er compare, 

As we approached her garden nook 
Seemed floating on the morning air. 


The apple tree behind the house, 

Whose spreading branches held our swing, 
In glory blossomed as of yore 

And promised autumn’s fruit to bring. 


Within, the dear ones, long been gone, 
Were there assembled, as of old; 

Not one was missing of the group 
Whose home was once that dear old fold. 


Our parents, worn by toil and age, 
And long passed to another shore, 

Now seemed endowed with every good 
This world can give,—with wisdom more; 


And happy in the prime of life, 

With all their children gathered there, 
Both from the other life, and this, 

Old home and all their joys to share. 


That dream in sleep gave waking dreams 
Of happy homes beyond the grave 

Where lessons we have well learned here 
May help us by subconscious wave. 


By conscious or unconscious ways 
May help in problems hard to solve, 
Thus gaining wisdom as we go, 
And better, from each, life evolve. 





The Pawtuckaway Mountains 


(Prize Essay read in Pembroke Academy.) 


By Hattie Frances Batchelder 


In the southeastern part of our 
state, within the isolated town of 
Nottingham, there is a rocky moun- 
tain range which is about as rugged 
a place as can be found in all New 
England. By the Indians it was called 
‘‘Pawtuckaway,’’ a term meaning 
‘*The place of the big buck.’’ There 
are three peaks in the range, and each 
receives a name corresponding to its 
position as related to the rest: Upper 


pour the sun burst forth, and the 
mists, like little white fairies, drifted 
slowly upwards, beyond the green 
mountain top, and rolled away into 
the sky. 

Lower Mountain does not present 
so ferocious nor yet so magnificent an 
aspect as Upper Mountain. Where- 
ever there is space enough between 
the rocks for vegetation, it is covered 
with a verdant forest of stunted 








Across Round Pond. The Pawtuckaways in the Background 


Mountain, the highest of all, Middle 
Mountain and Lower Mountain. With 
majestic solemnity they rear their 
rocky summits nearly a thousand feet 
above sea level. 

During the intervals between the 
showers of a rainstorm last summer I 
watched the mist slowly lowering to 
eover the frowning Upper Moun- 
tain. Then, while the rain poured 
down in torrents, the mighty eleva- 
tion stood wrapped in a heavy cloud 
like a veiled monument. After a few 
minutes of this overwhelming down 


pines, hemlocks, spruces and cedars; 
but at frequent intervals the naked 
head of some great cliff rears itself 


into view. This mountain is the one 
usually climbed on account of the 
ease in doing so; and from its sum- 
mit ships in the harbor at Portsmouth 
may be clearly discerned with the 
naked eye on a fair day. Here, too, 
there is a long flight of stone steps 
leading to a pool of water in a hollow. 
Tradition says that the Indians cut 
them out of the ledge, and that after 
their bloody battles they would de- 
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scend the steps and bathe in the pool 
below. 

There is a pretty little legend 
handed down from these early sav- 
ages. In the days when they lived 
along the banks of the Merrimac, this 
locality was a favorite haunt. of the 
brown deer. Among the vast num- 
ber which lived here was one much 
larger, more fleet of foot and more 
eunning than any of the others. 
Hunters came from afar to trail him 
down; but he was so artful and sly 
and ran with such great speed that. it 
was impossible for anybody to track 
him after he had reached the other 
side of the mountain. Finally the 
simple red men began to believe that 
he possessed a charmed life. 

Among the hunters were two be- 
longing to the Pennacook tribe, Kin- 
kinassett and Sagawa, who both loved 
the same Indian maiden. At last, 
when the rivals had become such 
ereat enemies that there was danger 
of bloodshed, the girl said that she 
would marry the one who would 
' bring the antlers of the charmed deer 
to her. Both braves set out at once. 
Kinkinassett vowed by the stars that 
he would run down the big buck or he 
would never follow the trail again. He 
soon succeeded in starting it from its 
favorite haunt, and at once gave 
chase. He was famous as the fastest 
of Indian runners; but he had never 
run at such a pace as he did that day. 
He followed the deer completely 
around the mountain without gaining 
on it. at all. Three times had he shot 
it, but the arrows took no effect. . 

Without telling anybody, Sagawa 
had dipped his arrows in the oil of the 
witchhazel, believing that that would 
have power to break the spell which 
had been east on the animal’s life. 
Stationed high up on the mountain 
he was now watching the progress of 
his rival. On came the buck at a tre- 
mendous gait, crashing through the 
bushes just below the cliff where Sag- 
awa was standing. He shot an arrow 


and saw the great. buck, which had 
hitherto escaped all harm, fall on his 
knees. Eager to reach it before Kin- 
kinassett did, he carelessly swung him- 
self down over the rock by a bush; 
but his weight was too much, the bush 
was pulled out by the roots, and he 
fell headlong towards the rocks be- 
low. As if by a miracle he landed on 
the back of the crippled buck. Spring- 
ing to his feet, the wounded animal 
bounded away, with Sagawa clinging 
to it. Kinkinassett rushed to the 
other side of the mountain and put 
himself in the pathway of the des- 
perate creature. It was a narrow 
pass, where a gulf a hundred feet 
deep opened on one side, and a wall 
of granite stretched upward from a 
narrow rocky shelf on the other. 
Kinkinassett raised his bow for a last 
shot; but before he had time to fix 
his arrow the maddened animal 
knocked him back onto the shelf of 
rock and jumped, with Sagawa still 
clinging to his back, into the gorge be- 
low. Kinkinassett heard a terrific 
noise and the rush of waters; then he 
became unconscious. 

The next day a searching party of 
Pennacooks found Kinkinassett al- 
most dead in the place where the buck 
had sent him; but he lived long 
enough to tell them of the fate of 
Sagawa and the buck. And in the 
rocky chasm where they had plunged, 
there was now a pond of boiling wa- 
ter. From that day the Indians be- 
lieved it to be bottomless; and some 
people of the present time have tried 
in vain to find a limit to its depth. 

At times its surface looks as smooth 
as glass, and then again places will 
bubble as though it were really boil- 
ing. The pond has a wonderfully 
circular shape and because of this has 
been named Round Pond. It is 
most beautiful in the summer time 
with its dark limpid water and the 
white lilies and green leaves growing 
all around the edge. 

On the shore there are two im- 
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mense granite boulders, Ballad and 
Churchill Rocks. They had long been 
known, but their actual size had not 
been computed. So, one day, a num- 
ber of Dartmouth College students 
came to determine their dimensions. 
They found that Churchill Rock is 
the largest boulder in the world. Dur- 
ing the wanderings of these students 
they discovered a third gigantic 
boulder which they named the Chase 
Rock. 

Ballad Rock, the smallest of all, is 
so large, that, years ago, when game 
was abundant, hunters used to camp 
in the roomy cave under it. A nar- 
row road winds past it, and at night 
it is a grewsome spectacle to the be- 
lated traveler to see the black shadow 
of the big rock across his path, and 
to hear the lonely ‘‘hoot, hoot’’ of the 
owl. 

Let us follow this highway for 
about a mile. Then we reach the val- 
ley between the Middle and Lower 


Mountain, and find a little cottage 
house, very low-posted with a steep 
slanting roof, and windows made of 
small, old-fashioned panes of glass. 
Middle Mountain rises tall and stately 
directly behind it, and looks like some 
great barrack-works thrown up for 


defence. In the yard the hens are 
scratching, and every now and then 
a rooster crows to tell the world that 
he is monarch of it all. Faintly we 
hear the low tinkle of a cow-bell 
come from afar up the mountainside. 
This little spot is the only sign of 
civilization throughout all the moun- 
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tains. When evening comes, and the 
night-birds, perched in the black 
forest, sing their weird songs, and 
the pale moon, slowly rising over the 
dark trees, floods the little valley 











Churchill Rock 
Largest Boulder In the World 


with its silvery light, it is so solemn 
an impression we get that we are in- 
spired with a devout reverence 
towards the One who made it all. 


**In the vast and the minute, we see 
The unambiguous footsteps of the 
God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s 
wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the 
rolling worlds.”’ 


low Wasy It Ils 


By Clara B. Heath 


How easy it is to spoil a day! 

The thoughtless word of a cherished friend, 
The selfish act of a child at play, 

The strength of a will that will not bend; 
The slight of a comrade, the scorn of a foe, 

The smile that is full of bitter things,— 
They all can tarnish its golden glow, 

And take the grace from its airy wings. 
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How easy it is to spoil a day 
By the force of a thought we did not check; 
Little by little we mould the clay, 
And little flaws may the vessel wreck; 
The careless waste of a white-winged hour, 
That held the blessing we long had sought. 
The sudden failure of wealth or power, 
And, lo! the day is with ill inwrought. 


How easy it is to spoil a life — 
And many are spoiled ere well begun. 
In home-light darkened by sin and strife, 
Or the downward course of a cherished one; 
By toil that robs the form of its grace, 
And undermines till the health gives way. 
By the peevish temper, the frowning face, 
The hopes that go, and the cares that stay. 


A day is too long to be spent in vain, 
Some good should come as the hours go by, 
Some tangled maze may be made more plain, 
Some lowered glance may be raised on high. 
And life is too short to spoil like this; 
If only a prelude it may be sweet. 
Let us bind together its threads of bliss, 
And nourish the flowers around.our feet. 


A. Morning Song 


By William R. Flint 


The eastern sky is blushing, 
Faintly fiushed with dawning day ; 
The hills and dales are hushing 
To the cheerful roundelay 
Of the harbingers of morning, 
Singing their melodious warning 
Of passing night 
And coming light 
And all the world arising bright 
To work and sing and play. 


Then Dreamland, slowly fading 
From the vision of the wind, 
Into Day-time softly shading, 
Leaves the Dreamer far behind, 
To the care and toil and worry, 
To the busy haste and hurry 
Of coming strife 
With passing Life, 
And to the morn, with sweetness rife 
Of clover-scented wind. 





Two lBistoric louses 


In the article entitled ‘‘ Newport’s 
Guest Book,’’ by Miss Anne Parm- 
elee, in the last issue of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, reference is made to the 
visit of General Lafayette to that 
town in June, 1825, and the enter- 
tainment of the distinguished visitor 
at the residences of the two leading 
citizens, who seem to have been busi- 
ness, social and political rivals. 

Pictures of these two old historic 
houses were to have been used in illus- 


the west side of the river, near the 
foot of Claremont Hill. A few years 
later he built this residence and a 
business block, which afterwards be- 
came known as Richard’s Block, on 
the site of the present brick block of 
the same name, in which he estab- 
lished his business and continued the 
same till his death, in June, 1830. 
He was an able, energetic and en- 
terprising man and had accumulated 
the largest fortune ever inventoried 











The Old Cheney Mansion 


tration, but the photographs of the 
same were not received in time. Cuts 
from the same are herewith presented, 
however, and will not be devoid of 
interest to a considerable number of 
readers. 

The residence of Col. William 
Cheney, which was later remodelled 
for business purposes, constituting 
the block in which the Newport post 
office is now located, was erected by 
that gentleman very nearly 100 years 
ago. Colonel Cheney removed from 
Alstead to Newport in 1807, engag- 
ing in mercantile business at first on 


in the town at the time of his decease. 
He built the old ‘‘ Nettleton Tavern,’’ 
on the site of the present Newport 
House, and an extensive block, 150 
feet long and four stories high, on 
the east side of the common, long 
known as the ‘‘Tontine,’’ which was 
demolished many years ago. He also 
built a cotton mill, oil mill, grist mill 
and sawmill, and purchased and de- 
veloped the power at Sunapee Har- 
bor. He was prominent in public af- 
fairs, was six times a representative 
in the Legislature from Newport, and 
was the leading spirit in the move- 
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ment for the division of Cheshire 
County which resulted in the creation 
of the County of Sullivan. After 
his death his residence passed into 
the hands of William Lowell. Sub- 
sequently it was the home of Dr. 








The Old Breck House 


Thomas Sanborn. In 1893, it was 
purchased by the late Hon. Dexter 
Richards, who remodelled and en- 
larged it, making the present busi- 
ness block. . 

The Breck house, 


the home of 
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James Breck, by whom it was built 
upon his removal to Newport, in 
1816, from Croydon Flat, where he 
had been engaged in trade about a 
dozen years, going there from Bos- 
ton, has remained a prominent family 
residence. After the removal of Mr. 
Breck to Rochester, N. Y., it was for 
some time the home of Gov. Ralph 
Metealf, and was afterwards pur- 
chased by Hon. Austin Corbin, father 
of the eminent. banker and railway 
magnate of the same name and of 
Daniel C. Corbin of Spokane, Wash., 
who passed his last years there, as 
did his daughter, Lois, and her hus- 
band, the late William Dunton, from 
whom it passed to their daughter, 
Mrs. Mary A. Bostwick, whose home 
it now is. 

Mr. Breck, it may be stated, was 
an active and successful business man 
and also prominent in public affairs. 
He had been several years in the 
Legislature from Croydon, before his 
removal to Newport where he built a 
fine store as well as residence, and also 
erected the old ‘‘Eagle Hotel.’’ He 
was a leading spirit in the Congre- 
gational parish, and a member of the 
committee which built the famous 
old South Chureh ‘‘with terraced 
spire,’’ still regarded as one of the 
finest specimens of church architec- 
ture in the state. 


A. Query 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


Will I stay away so long 
I'll forget the robin’s song? 
And the notes of the lonesome whip-poor-will 
As he pipes his plaintive tune 
Through the balmy night of June, 
From the boulder in the pasture on the hill? 


Will the friends of long ago 
And the scenes I used to know 
Have vanished, or have changed beyond my ken? 
Will no look of glad surprise 
Welcome me from kindly eyes 
When my restless feet have wondered home again? 





One of the First Among New Mamp- 
shire’s Popular Summer lResorty 


Within the last few years, since the 
completion of the trolley line, and 
incline railway to the summit, the Un- 
eanoonue Mountain (or mountains, 
there really being two summits, pre- 
senting the appearance of twin moun- 
tains, the railway reaching the high- 
er and most accessible) has come to 
the front, in the popular mind, as one 
of the most attractive summer resorts 


precipitous approach to the summit, 
by foot or carriage way, the visit in 
former days was no easy matter, 
though never made, in favorable 
weather, without complete satisfac- 
tion. Since the construction and op- 
ening of the railway, however, the 
trip is one of ease and delight. In 
less than one hour from Manchester, 
or two and a half from Boston, one 











The Uncanoonuc Mountain Hotel 


in New Hampshire, or in all New 
England. 

For graceful beauty of outline, as 
well as for the magnificent view com- 
manded from the summit, these moun- 
tains have been famous for genera- 
tions, and have been an objective 
point for nature loving excursion- 
ists, since the time when ‘‘the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.’’ Located in Goffstown, seven 
miles out from Manchester, with a 


may stand on the broad veranda of 
the Uncanoonue Hotel, perched on 
the summit of the mountain, enjoying 
the cooling breeze and over-looking 
a broad and delightful .expanse of 
scenery, extending from Mt. Wash- 
ington in the north to Wachusett or 
the Blue Hills in Massachusetts, and 
from Ascutney in the west to Aga- 
menticus in the east, covering por- 
tions of four states, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, glimpses of the latter being 
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had under favorable atmospheric 
conditions. 

While the natural attractions here 
presented are unsurpassed, and un- 
surpassable, so far as scenic beauty 
and quiet loveliness are concerned, 
the ascent by the incline railway, 
after the charming ride to the base, 
is really the most wonderful and fas- 
cinating feature. The sensations in- 
cident to the trip are even more 
thrilling than those experienced in 
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mal when compared with the cost of 
a White Mountains trip. 

The hotel is of modern construc- 
tion and equipment, and with its spa- 
cious dining hall and unsurpassed 
cuisine, large and pleasant rooms, 
wide, airy verandas, aggregating 


nearly half a mile in length, lofty ob- 
servation tower, eighty-five feet in 
height, fine music and free dancing 
hall, affords the most attractive ac- 
commodations, either for a day’s visit 





View from Uncanoonuc Mountain Hotel 


the ride up the Mt. Washington rail- 
way, while the view from the sum- 
mit, if less grand and comprehensive, 
is equally satisfactory and delight- 
ful. The notable fact of the matter 
is, moreover, that this wonderful ex- 
perience may be enjoyed in a single 
day’s outing, including the journey 
to and fro, by persons living any- 
where in the southern part, including 
nearly all the cities and large towns, 
of New Hampshire, or in the north- 
eastern part of Massachusetts, from 
Worcester to Boston and above; and 
this at an expense almost infinitesi- 


or a season’s sojourn. The atmos- 
phere at the summit is delightfully 
eool, even in the sultriest weather, 
and a more desirable stopping place 
for individual guests, picnic or fam- 
ily parties, or large excursions can 
nowhere be found. 

It may be added that those desir- 
ing to establish summer homes of 
their own, either at the Summit, in 
the delightful chestnut grove on the 
slope or in the attractive Spring 
Park, at the base, all of which are 
being developed for the purpose, by 
the Uneanoonue Incline Railway and 





God’s Light 


Development Company, may readily 
do so, cottage sites being disposed of 
at. most reasonable terms—a privilege 
of which many of the better class 
have already availed themselves. 
While many thousands of visitors, 
singly and in parties, from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and more 
distant states have visited this resort 
in the last two years, its merits and 
charms still remain to be learned by 
the mass of the people, living within 
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ready access, many of whom spend 
no small amount every season in vis- 
iting other places, far less accessible 
and far less attractive when reached. 
Whoever once finds his way there, 
however, is sure to go again and 
again, and never fails to speak in 
praise, not only of the natural at- 
tractions which here command his 
admiration, but of the courtesy and 
consideration which characterize both 
the railway and hotel management. 


God’y Lighht. 


By M. F. Tarbell 


(There is atradition that Jesuit priests erected a shrine on Mount Kearsarge, and that the name as 
we have it is an Indian corruption of the French words cire siége, literally, seat of the candle.) 


Two hundred years and more ago, 
Tinged with the sunset’s crimson glow, 
Mount Kearsarge looked on the fields below 
Where Merrimack’s waters gently flow. 


He watched the veils of misty white, 
Like filmy lace in the fading light, 

Softly wrap for the sleep of night 
All but the mountain’s stony height; 


And there before the Virgin’s shrine, 
Built by priests of the Jesuit line 

From ragged boughs of the Norway pine, 
He let the candle’s beacon shine, 


Calling to all from far and near, 
Behold, God’s light it burneth here! 

And now, when evening stars appear, 
Behold, God’s light in them shines clear. 


The spark divine is still the same— 
"Tis His by any other name— 

And Autumn’s scarlet leaves proclaim 
The Fire that glows in star or flame. 
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SIDNEY WEBSTER 


Sidney Webster, a native of the town 
of Gilmanton, born May 28, 1828, died at 
his summer residence, Pencraig Cottage, 
Newport, R. I. May 30, 1910, from 
paralysis. 

Mr. Webster graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in the class of 1848 and from the 
Harvard Law ‘School in 1850. He en- 
tered the office of Gen. Franklin Pierce 
at Concord, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1851. Upon the election of General 
Pierce to the presidency Mr. Webster be- 
came his private secretary and held the 
position during the four years of his in- 
cumbency, gaining a wide acquaintance 
with public men and an intimate knowl- 
edge of governmental affairs, which 
proved of vast advantage to him in his 
subsequent professional career, which was 
largely devoted to practice involving 
questions of constitutional and interna- 
tional law. He married Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Hamilton Fish of New York, 
then United States senator and after- 
ward secretary of state in the cabinet of 
President Grant, and was the confiden- 


tial adviser of his father-in-law during 
the latter incumbency in delicate ques- 
tions of national and international im- 


port. He located in Boston in 1857, but 
soon removed to New York, where, and 
at his summer home in Newport, he 
thereafter continued. 

Incidentally he became interested in 
railroad affairs, through the influence of 
his brother-in-law, Stuyvesant Fish, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad, in 
which corporation he was made a director 
the same year with Edward H. Harri- 
man, whose confidential and legal ad- 
viser and close friend he afterward be- 
came. It will be recalled that it was 
to Mr. Webster that Harriman wrote the 
famous letter of January, 1906, telling 
how, upon the importunity of President 
Roosevelt, he had raised $200,000 for the 
Republican campaign fund in New York 
in 1904, in consideration of certain im- 
plied promises that were never fulfilled. 

Mr. Webster was a life-long Democrat 
of the old school in politics, and might 
have been a conspicuous figure in pub- 
lic life had he so chosen, often being 
urged to accept a nomination for Con- 
gress that would have been equivalent 
to an election. He preferred to devote 
himself closely to his profession, in which 
he was eminently successful, accumulat- 
ing a large fortune. His firm, indeed, 


had the reputation of winning the largest 
fee ever paid for legal services, up to 
that time —$1,000,000—as counsel for 
the silk ribbon importers in a suit which 
was seven years in the courts, wherein 
the government was defeated in a contest 
over the construction of the tariff law. 
He was the author of numerous mono- 
graphs on constitutional and international 
law. 


HON. AARON M. WILKINS 


Hon. Aaron M. Wilkins, born in Am- 
herst January 22, 1854, died at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, May 
27, 1910. 

He was the eldest son of Aaron S. and 
Martha (McClure) Wilkins, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and by intel- 
ligent private reading and study. He had 
been a citizen of Amherst all his life and 
entered heartily into all the interests and 
enterprises that made for the alvance- 
ment of the public welfare, and was espe- 
cially active in the religious and educa- 
tional life of the community and the con- 
duct of civil affairs. He served many 
years as moderator at town and school 
meetings, as a member of the school 
board and trustee of the public library, 
and was chairman of the committee of 
arrangements for the celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the settlement of the town, and had 
given great attention to the details, al- 
though not permitted to live to enjoy the 
fruition of his labors. 

He had been an active member of the 
Congregational Church of Amherst for 
thirty-four years, a deacon of the same 
since the death of his father, more than 
twenty-five years ago, and for twenty-one 
years superintendent of the Sunday 
School, besides having served a number 
of years as moderator of the parish. He 
was a prominent member of the Masonic, 
Odd Fellows, Golden Cross and Grange 
organizations, and was particularly ac- 
tive in the latter, having been master of 
Souhegan Grange, and prominent in the 
Hillsborough County Pomona. In the 
Legislature of 1903-04 he represented Dis- 
trict No. 15 in the state Senate with fidel- 
ity and ability, as a Republican, with 
which party he had always been identi- 
fied. 

September 23, 1880, Mr. Wilkins was 
united in marriage with Miss Lucy Harts- 
horn, by whom he is survived, with three 
children: Harold H., who graduated at 
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Durham College last year; A. Wallace, 
now a student there, and Miriam E., a 
pupil in the Milford High School; also by 
three brothers and one. sister: Dr. 
George H. Wilkins of Newtonville, Charles 
L. of Boston, Frank E., Harry A., and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Sawyer of Milford. 


CHARLES EDWIN HURD 


Charles Edwin Hurd, long known to 
the New England reading public as the 
literary editor of the Boston Transcript, 
died at his home in Allston on the even- 
ing of April 21. 

Mr. Hurd was born in the town of 
Croydon, June 15, 1833. He was the son 
of Henry Hurd, a farmer, who later re- 
moved to Lempster, where he spent a 
portion of his youth, and to which town 
his remains were taken for burial with 
those of his kindred. He was educated 
in the common school and at Hempstead 
(P. Q.) Academy. He taught school for 
a time, but soon went to Boston, where 
he engaged in occasional newspaper 
work, though indulging a penchant for 
theatrical effort to some extent, and for 
a time dabbling in art, to such extent, 
indeed, that he opened a studio on 
Tremont street, where he spent con- 
siderable time, though not giving up his 
journalistic work, to which he ultimately 
mainly gave his attention. He was artist 
correspondent for Frank Leslie’s illus- 
trated newspaper, accompanying the 
Fenian army in its Canadian raid in 
the fall of 1865. Subsequently he was 
for some years editor of the Erie (Pa.) 
Dispatch, and later of the Lynn Herald. 
In 1870-72 he was on the staff of the 
Boston Journal and was associate editor 
of the Boston Globe in 1873-’74. 

In 1875 Mr. Hurd served for a short 
time as assistant clerk of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, 
under George S. Marden, another New 
Hampshire-born newspaper man. In that 
year he succeeded Rev. Thomas B. 
Fox as literary editor of the Transcript, 
which position he held continuously till 
1902, when he was compelled to re- 
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linquish the same on account of a seri- 
ous accident, from the effects of which 
he never recovered, though able to do 
more or less literary work. He origin- 
ated and conducted the genealogical and 
“Notes and Queries” departments, which 
have long been valuable distinctive fea- 
tures of the Transcript, and contributed 
largely to the art and dramatic as well 
as the editorial departments. 

He was for years a valued contributor 
to periodical literature, and some of his 
magazine articles were illustrated by 
his pencil. He wrote a series of stories 
in collaboration with the late John 
Boyle O’Reilly, which attracted much: 
attention. He also made many transla- 
tions for the magazines. He was 
especially well versed in Swedish and 
Norwegian languages and was a personal 
friend of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, whose 
death, by a striking coincidence, occurred 
within a few days after his own. 

Mr. Hurd joined the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society in 1895 
and at once became one of its most 
active and influential members. He was 
also a member of the Viking Club and 
of the Norumbega Society. 

Mr. Hurd married, December 30, 1866, 
Frances M. Tooker, a native of Nova 
Scotia, by whom he is survived, with 
four children, one daughter, Grace 
Marguerite (Mrs. Morrill W. Gaines) 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and three sons, 
Charles Willard, William J., and Regi- 
nald. The late Dr. Willard O. Hurd of 
Grantham was a brother of the deceased. 


DR. CHARLES 8S. GERALD 


Charles S. Gerald, M. D., died at his 
home in Coleman, S. D., April 16, 1910. 
Doctor Gerald was born in Warren, N. H., 
May 31, 1849, and was a self-made man. 
He went West in 1880, read medicine with 
Dr. Eben Merrill, and graduated from the 
medical college at Dubuque, Iowa, in 1884. 
He was a persevering, successful phy- 
sician. He leaves a wife, four sisters 
and two brothers. One of the brothers 
is Dr. F. L. Gerald of Warren. 





editor and Publisher’s Noter 


The annual summer outing of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade is holden this 
year at Canobie Lake Park, in the town 
of Salem, which has come to be one of 
the most extensively patronized summer 
pleasure resorts in New England, not 
only on account of the natural and arti- 
ficial attractions of the place, which has 
been fitted up for the purpose, regardless 
of expense, but because of its ready ac- 
cessibility to the people of the larger por- 
tion of both New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, being reached by trolley lines 
from all directions, whose cars run di- 
rectly into the park. The date set for 
the outing is Thursday, June 30. Those 
attending from the north and west will 
take the 11 o’clock train from Manches- 
ter, over the Manchester and Lawrence 
Railroad, connecting with the electrics at 
Salem Depot. Those from Nashua and 
the southwestern section will go by trol- 
ley directly from that city. A banquet 
will be served at 1 o’clock, after which, 
following a brief business session, an hour 
will be devoted to speaking, during which 
short addresses will be made by Hon. 
Robert P. Bass of Peterborough, Hon. 
Clarence E. Carr of Andover, State Super- 
intendent Henry C. Morrison, Hon. Louis 
S. Cox, postmaster of Lawrence, Mass., a 
son of New’ Hampshire, Mayor Reed of 
Manchester and others. All members of 
local boards of trade, with ladies and in- 
vited guests, are privileged to participate. 


Thus far no formal declaration of candi- 
dacy for the congressional nomination of 
either party in either New Hampshire dis- 
trict has been announced, but there is a 
tacit understanding that the two present 
incumbents, each of whom has held his 
office as long as any other Congressman 
in the history of the state, and one some 
time longer, are to be candidates for an- 
other term. No other Republican in 
either district has manifested a purpose 
to run, and no Democrat has yet been 
heard from who deems it worth while to 
enter the field. Verily the situation is 


vastly different from what it was a few 
years ago, when two terms was all that 
the average New Hampshire Congress- 
man could reasonably hope for, and some 
were cut off with one. 


Preparations on an extensive scale are 
going forward for the grand home-com- 
ing of the absent sons and daughters of 
old Portsmouth during the week of July 
4, when everybody in the seaport city 
will keep “open house.” Boston and 
New York associations of Portsmouth 
people have been formed for the purpose 
of organizing excursions to the old home 
city, and several hundred are already en- 
rolled to participate from the former 
place alone. 


Among the subjects discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association at Milford, during the 
second week of the present month, was 
“The New Problem of the Country Min- 
ister,” which was considered by Rev. S&S. 
L. Elberfelt of Charlestown and Rev. F. 
W. Holden of Milford, who spoke from 
personal experience as to the means which 
may successfully be resorted to by the 
country pastor to supplement the small 
salary afforded by the parish and insure 
comfort and independence. This is in- 
sured by a resort to agriculture, just as 
it was in the early history of the country, 
when the minister’s farm was among the 
largest and best tilled in the community. 


A close study of the time tables put 
out by the Boston & Maine Railroad, co- 
incident with the changes made for the 
summer schedule, which went into effect 
generally on June 20, should convince 
everybody that all sections of the state 
are now getting as complete and extensive 
a service as their business can possibly 
warrant. That so many trains daily as 
are now in operation could ever be run 
would have been regarded as absolutely 
preposterous a dozen years ago. 
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